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PREFACE. 



It is not so generally known that amidst his 
mnlgf arious labours fov tho political amolioratipn 
(^(is conntry, Hurriah Chnnder Hooker jee did not 
los# sight of its religions interests. He was one of 
tb^ founders of the Bhowanipore Bralixno Soraaj. 
It was he who, with a view) to popnlarise its 
teachings, iotrodnced into the.Brahmo Somaj^ 
the practice of delivering pnUio lectnres, nsing 
the English language aathe medium of commmiiea* 
tion. The lectures thai are now presented to the 
public, were delivered at the Bhownipore Brahmo 
Somaj hall at different times betBlRreen the years 
1854 and 1857 on the subjects specified below i^^ 

(1) The Brahmo Somaj ; its Position and 
Prospects, delivered on the 23rd December 1854; 
and printed at the Suttogyan*Sunchariny Press 
in 1855/ 

(2) The Positive Theology of the Brahmo 
Somaj, delivered on the 16th January 1856| and 
printed at the Hindoo Patriot Press in the same 
year. t| 
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(3) The Utility of Public Worship printed at 
the Mahendrolall Press and published by the 
Hitoiseenee Suva in 1857. 

Besides the above, he is said to have delivered 
another lecture on the Ethics of Bhagabadgita, 
perhaps the best of the series. But unfortunately 
the manuscript was lost before it could be set up 
in type. A sad loss this 1 In connection with 
the lecture on Public Worship it is said that, vihen 
first published, many an Englishman, includling 
the Editor of a well-known Anglo-Indian jour Aal, 
would not believe that it could have been writ=f ^n 
by a native of India; and Hurrish Chundlfr 
Mookerjee had actually to assure them somewhat 
humourously, in the columns of the Hindoo Patriot, 
that a kaolin Brahmin (meaning of course himself) 
was the author of the piece. 

The lectures have long been out of print and 
are, therefore, ifot so generally known to men 
of the present generation. A few words explaining 
the object with which they are republished at this 
distance of time seems to be necessary. 

(1) The discourses contain luminous and 
masterly expositions of the subjects chosen, Cora- 
prehensivlB but at the same time compact, mature 
but not dry, interspersed with profound observa- 
tions based on facts, couched in a style at once 
terse and vigourous, they are characterised by an 
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ability Worthy of their author* They represent 
dn important phase of religiotls thought^ and were 
written with the object of inculcating, pr^ the 
one hand, the positive truths of reUgion and, on 
the other, of weaning people from the practice of 
superstition and ceremonial religion, and of stemm- 
ing the tide of thoughtless infidelity. In them 
will be found allusions to subjects which subse- 
quffitly exercised the minds of a large number 
pf^ducated people, as for instance the theory of 

tuition being the basis of the Brahmic religion. 

lere is also a reference to the founder of the 
positive philosophy sc^cely known even by name 
(n those days. On the whole, the lectures are not 
ephemeral productions, but possess a permanent 
interest of their own« They may be read at any 
time with pleasure and benefit. This considera- 
tion coupled with the desire, so natural, of 
rescuing from oblivion such itnraluable treasures 
has induced the publisher to present this collec- 
tion of lectures to the public. 

(2) Another object which the publisher had 
in view in reproducing the lectures was to help, 
in however small a measure, in perpetuating 
the memory of the lamented deceased. Hurrish 
Chunder Mookerjee lived and died for the good 
of his country. It is a sacred duty incumbent on 
his countrymen not to leave any thing undone 
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Which Might in any ^ay commemorate his ttame 
and fame. '^The best motitiment/' days Sk 
William Jones, '^that can be eirected to a man o£ 
literary talents is a good edition of his woiks.'^ 
Accordingly this edition of the lectnrea is now 
issued as a hnmble nifemorial in hononr of the 
illnstrions dead. The pnblisher will consider his 
labours amply repaid if this little book shonld bar 
accepted as snch by the reading pnblici Vh 

The pnblisher had been requested by mamtiy 
to prefix to thid collection of lectures a biogrW . 
phkal memoir of their author. In compHano -^ 
with the request, a portion of the memoir hMH 
already been written^ when it was found tiiatthdir 
work was not so easy as had at first been imagined. 
The materials are very scanty, and those that are 
available are of a conflicting nature. Most of the 
contemporaries of Hurrisb Qhunder Mookerjee, 
who, from their intimate acquaintance with him» 
might have been expected to furnish valiKtble 
information in connection with his private life^ 
are no more in the land of the living. Nor is 
this all. It was found next to impossible to 
convey, within the short space at the disposal 
of the publisher, an adequate idea of what sort of 
a man Hurrish Ghunder Mookerjee was^ with 
what qualities of head and heart he was endowed 
by nature, how unremittingly and . successfully 



he worked for the good of his oountrj, rad 
what a life of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty he led. A biography that fails to aocoin<« 
plish this object is not worth the paper on which 
it is written. Such being the case^ the idea 
t>f publishing a niemoir of Hurrish Ohunder 
Mookerjee along with the lectures has been 
absoidoned* For, the collection of the materials, 
the reconciliation of the discrepancies in the few 
meagre accounts of his life and work extant^ and 
t]|!e writing of the memoir in such a manner as to 
\o some justice to the memory of the great 
^atriot is the work of time. The publication of the 
fectuves would be indefinitely delayed if the 
biography were to be first completed* The 
lectures are therefore now presented to the public 
separately^ with the hope that the publisher will 
be in a position at no distant date to place in 
their hands an account of the life and work of 
their illustrious countryman; 
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THE 

BRAHMO SUMAJ ; ITS POSITION AND 

PROSPECTS.* 



Those who have been ^trusted with the 
immediate management of the affairs of 
the Bhowanipore Brahmo Sumaj have, with 
a view to forward the objects of the Sumaj, 
been led to consider on the propriety of 
instituting periodical lectures on subjects 
connected with the position, the aims, the 
prospects and the doctrines of the different 
Monotheistieal Associations that have arisen 
in this country, and which form together, 
what has been styled, the Brahmo Sumaj. 
They have observed that considerable mis* 
conception exists in regard to these subjects. 
They have observed, too^ the little interest 
taken in the success of the efforts which 
these Associations are making, — on the one 
hand, to counteract the influence of a deep- 

* A lecture delivered at the Bhowanipore Brahmo 
Sumaj, on the 23rd December 1854. 
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rooted aud wide-spread superstition, — and 
on the other, — ^to atem the progress of a 
tl^onghtiesdr iofidelity^ '^hej haro mailed 
that the naisconception is almost general, 
that the indifference is not confined to the 
classes of the community which might be 
supposedf.from^their modes i of. thinking^and 
afitipLg,, to. be incapable q£ apprjeciatiDg the 
value Qf,thejoI]|}eotawhiclL> those Associationa 
have, in viBw« There are those amongst our. 
cQUHtij^jDaen. who,, eameady. pursuing the 
yei^ same objects withius^. misunderstand 
our purposes, or view them without, aym- 
path^v; To endeavour, to remove thia mis^ 
conci^tioni bywhich the cause we espouse 
ia.so greatl^^ prej^udiced, to engag^.geoeral 
attentiou/tortbe claims and merita of that 
cause,^ md tO; seewe^ if possible^ bj everj 
means wa can^ conscieneiousl; usejumore 
extended ^interest^ in ther working, and. the 
success-oftibese: Associationa, are. considered 
by the.memb^a of l^r Sumajrto.be, dutiea 
ineumb^t' upon tbem; The ordinary meet* 
ings of the Sumaj are conducted upon 
principles and under forms whioh. preclude 
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oppoptiHuties of enteriiig into Ai^gmaexita- 
tive expo^tions of the Directs And Jiature 
of tbese institutiQiis. The Ifmblicatioii of 
^mtten expositioiiB is one .mode amilable 
to them^ and) accordingly, to tibe esitent of 
their ability and their means. Hat modBia 
not neglected. They ha,v6 therdfosre, lia^dng 
before thesr eyes the exampde of Dther rbodies 
ixL civilised oduntries assoc&ted for anakg*- 
ous purposes, come to the resoiittian of 
bringing to the aid of tlieireffoFtB the means 
a£ea!Kled bsf ^ob weU-known £irm ef mn* 
muniealaon called paUie lectoMo. 

Th^^te is asiotiher ccnsidefralion bf V(/iMh 
the members of this Smnaj have be^ led to 
adopt lixis resolution. The reli^on th^ 
follow^ and Hie propagation of which Is their 
principal object, is pre-eminently, and in an 
uneseeptionable sense of the term, a rational 
f eUgion. The ArSth that is in liiem does not 
in ibe ali^teat degree fetter ^ follest 
e:Kercise of tiiieir reason. Otar bdief in the 
great truths which compose the body of onr 
redigioiss conviclionB is ratified by onr rea- 
son, and our reason we ^ideavour to regu« 
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late, to sanctify, by our faith. Reason and 
faith, — ^these two elements of our super- 
physical constitution, — ^both act a sublime 
part in providing for the highest necessity 
known to our nature. That necessity is ft 
Boul-satisfying religion. It is neither a blind 
&ith, nor a licentious reason, that can secure 
to us that precious good. The funqtion of 
reason in the province of religion, as in that 
of philosophy and common life, is to verify 
the suggestions of fsAth ; that of &ith to give 
firmness to the deductions of reason, so as 
to make those deductions the ground of 
action and enjoyment. We shall probably 
have opportunity on a future occasion to 
dwell at greater length than it is necessary 
now to do, upon the inter-dependence of 
fistith and reason in all that we infer, in all 
that we hope for, in all that we do. For the 
present, I introduce these remarks with the 
purpose of drawing your attention to the 
utility of public communications in the form 
of lectures, as affording wholesome stimulai- 
tives to the exercise of reason by those who 
beUeve as we do, and appropriate means to 
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be used for convincing those who differ 
from us. 

If any further reason were necessary to 

justify the members of this Sumaj in their 

resolution to open these meetings, they will 

be abundimtly found in the peculiar circum* 

stances of the time and the place. Schools 

of instruction in secular knowledge of a high 

order, are &st rising and spreading around 

OS. There are others wldch, though they 

combine religious with secular teachings 

teach, with much that is true and good, 

much that we and the vast majority of our 

countrymen do not and cannot consider as 

true and good* Together, these schools are 

rearing up a class of youths who, by the 

acquirements they are making in several 

important branches of knowledge, are 

enabled to derive greater benefit from such 

lectures than perhaps any oth^ classes of 

our countrymen. Individually, they ought 

to be, and they are, objects of the greatest 

solicitude to the Sumaj on their own account« 

Considering, however, their position, their 

circumstances and the influence which they 
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are obviously destined to exercise in future 
upon the mind of the community, it is an 
object of the last importance that their minds 
should be early turned towards enquiries 
after religious truth — ^that their religiousness, 
(as it has been comprehensively termed by 
an eminent Christian divine) — ^their sense 
of the holy, should be early cultivated. 
Scarcely any other mode of instruction Can 
be conceived better adapted to win oyer the 
9*ttention of this class of the community to 
that important object than public lectures 
of the form we have attempted. 

Considerations arising &om the last 
mentioned circumstance have also deter- 
mined us to the use of the English language 
as the vehicle of the greater number of 
these lectures. 

The subject we have chosen for the pre- 
sent lecture is the position and the prospects, 
the claims and the merits, of the Brahmo 
3umaj, as a Church. This has been consi- 
dered an appropriate topic to commence with 
in a course intended for the purposes stated 
before. The community must know what 
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are the distinctive features of thie doctrines 
teldby the Sumaj, — ^in what respects it 
differs from other religious bodies, — what is 
its ftmction in a society constituted as Hin- 
doo Society in Bengal now is, — ^what are 
the interests it has been organized to serve^ 
—what it can do to advance those interests, 
—and what is the aid it seeks from the 
community, — ^before the community can biB 
expected to extend their sympathy to the 
efforts of the Sumaj. 

I proceed now to place before your view 
these several matters, to which I beg to 
invite your attention this evening. 

I have spoken of the Brahmo Sumaj as 
a Church. The different Monotheistic Asso- 
ciations that have been formed in Bengal, 
obeying one rule of discipline and confor- 
ming to one rule of worship, do compose a 
church. There is an imity of faith, of 
sentiment, of form, of government in all 
these institutions, and they in their aggre- 
gate capacity do bear all the characteristics 
of a church. Though weak in numbers, 
^eak in resources, weak in influence, and 
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strcmg only in its hold over the affectiona of 
those who have placed themselves within 
itfi pale, the Sumaj can lay a feir claim to be 
reckoned among the churches of the world* 
It is a congregation of individuals professing 
a &ith common to themselves and distinct 
from other systems of religious belief. It 
has an orgamzation of its own for the con- 
duct of public worship according to that 
faith. It exercises a disciplinary controul 
over its members in regaard to religious belief 
and to worship. It is the guardian of the 
secular interests of that same &ith. It is 
charged with the provision of the means neces* 
sary to the maintenance and the propagation 
of the doctrines which compose the faith. 
It haS| in &ct, an institutional existence and 
institutional responsibilities. There are some 
articles of &ith which are common to all 
religions, and they are the chief, the ftinda- 
mental, articles of all religious belief. There 
are also emotions of our religious . nature in 
which the world of believers, that is, almost 
all mankind, equally participate. These form, 
what has been happily termed, absolute 
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religion. But it is essential to the constitu- 
tion of a Church that its members should 
hold some one or more doctrines of religion 
not forming a part of the religious belief of 
tiie members of any other church — doctrines 
of which that church should be the only pro- 
fessor, the sde guardian, the peculiar repre- 
sentative in' society. Two such doctrines 
are held by the Brahmo Sumaj, and form 
the leading doctrines of the &ith it teaches. 
One of these doctrines is the sublime one of 
the unily^ — ^the absolute, indivisible unity, 
of the deity. He is one and without a 
SECOND. A grand truth this, which has 
extorted the homage of enlightened faith 
ever since the creation of the species, but 
which, alas ! has been overclouded by the 
mists of superstitious fancy, and hid from 
the view of the larger portion of the race, 
from the earliest period of its history. 

.Monotheism is professed by the followers 
of many other religions besides the Brahmos 
of Bengal. The Jews profess it, Christians 
profess it, Mahomedans emphatically profess 
it. But the monotheism they profess is not 
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the pure ^ao^ptheism whicb forms ^ di^ 
tinative dp^triae of our feitix. The God w€ 
adore is .not only One, but is without a 
sjiCQKp^ We do not udmit that any t)1h^ 
Being has ever poss^sssed, or can poasesi^ 
any of the attributes which impty .divinitiy,^ 
It is on this point that w^ dij9Ser stot <mly 
from pr6fe9sed polylheists^ but &om Maho<- 
m^dans^ . Jew3 and Christians. The^e diaa^ 
of heliev^^ dp ascribe to other Beh^g^ b^ 
sides God, attyib«tes whioh fW|i»*<»hl0<rf 
Piyinity^ionfe Moral pexfection,£ir,wist»5itt% 
is attributed by them to itheir MesidaJbo x^ 
their JPrpphets.j and Trinitarian Chmtkm 
lurthermore separate the Divine Essence into 
di^tinpt personalitieS| each pos^essiug the 
attributes pf the Godhead. The dwtinotion, 
therefprf^ which the Monotheists of Bengsi 
QJlaixD^ is % yalid distinction ; und if they «re 
to share it with any other bodies of r^dligioQ^ 
men, it is, perhapfs^ m&i the Deists 6f 
JBurope and Amerioai and the Deists who 
are to be found asK^g the nations following 
the Boudhist faith^r*>rmen who do not form 
members of a disciplinary church. 
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Another distincth^e feature in the aspect 
of the; Monodieistia Mikj tte professed by 
AeBisJmio: Smnaj, and a test by which we 
d]atinga]8h.liis6 &i^ from all other systems 
of rrilgiouft beUei^ is die indq^^idence of 
sudiority wfaidi fbrmto one of its ruling 
prind;^. Couinderable miseonceptiQxi had 
ttdfited: on^tMs points Th^name given to 
the AftscK^tioQs cfif the^ Sumaj, ckrxved from 
the names of the test books from whidi an 
impoztant part of its teaching ie taken, had 
given risa to in^^nees^ r^rding the doc- 
trines' of the Sumaj which it tbok an early 
opportunity of r^udiating. It wae generally 
understood tihsat as^ what may be called the 
liturgy of the Sumaj, is takesti principally 
fhnna die- YedMy and as portions of those 
books were toed^JaB tessts'fer ini^traetion and 
exhoitatfonsj and as, furthermore, the Asso- 
ciaitionsi diemselves weore g^ierally called 
Vedantae: AsBodtftionB^ tbe Yedas were con- 
sidered to be: the; legnlatiord^ of otircreed; 
the tdtimate r^erees in^ all questions of 
rdsgious. belief: among'dt^ us. Our respect 
for those^ woil:a is b^o&dtess. lliey are 
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the earliest extant repositories of religious 
truths, and they contain in many parts the 
purest and suhlimest of religious truths. 
But as authorities — auhorities in the sense 
in which the Old Testament is an authority 
with Jews, and the Bible with Christians, 
and the Koran with Mahomedans, and the 
Poorans and the Smriti with Pouranic Hin- 
doos — ^we do not accept them. We do not 
acc^t them as inspired writings, in the 
sense in which the Jew, the Christian, the 
Mussulman or the Pouranic Hindoo accepts 
the book of his adoration as the dictate c^ 
Divinity or as composed under divine 
inspiration. Inspiration there is clearly 
traceable in those lines of ennobling sub-, 
limity or enrapturing beauty which compose 
the services of the Sumaj, but it is not 
supernatural inspiration. The world owes 
many truths in the fields of scientific know- 
ledge to inspiration, and the truths which 
are the objects of religious knowledge are, 
beyond all other classes of truths, the dis- 
coveries of inspiration. This fiict, though 
not a noYel one, yet remains unrecognized 
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bj the vast majority of educated thinkers. 
I would earnestly recommend to your 
perusal, for this reason, the works of Mr. 
W. J. Fox, Mr. Parker and Mr. F. W. New- 
man, as containing a popular and easily 
intelligible exposition of the &ct. Even 
Christian philosophers have admitted itf 
Dr. Whewell, in his Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences, (see the chapters on the 
Construction of Knowledge and the Ciolliga- 
tion of Facts) admits it. The latter author^ 
of course, does not treat those unaccountable 
promptings of the human mind which lead 
to the conception of ideas that never lay in 
the line of any studied process of ratiocina- 
tion, and which he calls "felicitous and 
inexplicable strokes of inventive talent," as 
inspirations, but we, who are not fettered 
by the chains of dogmatic authority, can 
have no hesitation in calling them genuine 
inspirations. Taking their warning from 
David Hume, and their cue from the intel« 
lectual giants of Germany, who by their 
labours renovated European philosophy 
daring the latta: part o£ the last, and the 
2 
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first part of the presait, century, Dr. 
Whewell and other English philosophers, 
have shown that induction, of itself, is an 
organ for the discovery or establishment of 
truths in an extremely limited field, Thei^e 
are other fiiculties of the human mind — '- 
perhaps of the soul — ^which enable man to 
seize truths imattainable by the mere obser- 
vation of facts, or by simple attempts to 
generalize upon observed facts. Perhaps 
the action of some of those feculties is 
voluntary, perhaps they are not, the pro- 
gress of philosophical science will clear up 
those doubts iif they are susceptible of solu- 
tion by human power. But if one fact be 
more certain than another, it is this, that 
truths of tremendous import or of exquisite 
beauty, that have eluded systematic search, 
have flashed upon the mind at moments 
when — I will not say the' mind was un- 
prepared for their reception — ^but when it 
least expected to reach them. The inspira- 
tion which dictated the subline ideas con- 
tained in the Vedas was the inspiration of 
^uch moments, and therefore it is, that the 
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Sumaj, when a few years ago interrogated 
upon the point of the nature of the authority 
it recognized in the Vedas, felt itself justified 
b replying as follows : — 
• " The doctrines of the Brahmos or spiri? 
tual worshippers of God, whom I presume 
you mean by * modem Vedantists,' are 
founded upon a broader and more unexcep- 
tionable basis, than the Scriptures of a 
single religious denomination in the earth; 
The volume of nature is open to all, and 
tiiat volume contain^ a Revelation, clearly 
teaching, in strong and legible characters^ 
the great truths of religion and morality ; 
and giving us as much knowledge of our 
state after death, as is necessary for the 
attainment of fiiture blessedness ; yet adapted 
to the present state of our mental feculties, 
Now, as the Hindoo religion contains notions 
of God and of human duty, which coincide 
with that of Revelation, we have availed our- 
selves of extracts from works which are the 
great depositories of the national fitith, and 
which have the advantage of national asso- 
ciations on their side, for disseminating the 
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pmciples of pufe religion among our 
dountrymen." 

Ours is, therefore, pre-eminently above 
all other systems of religious belief, a rational 
religion. Yet is not the rationalism of the 
Srahmo Sumaj of that spurious kind which 
in Germany and other parts of Christendoni 
has earned the ill-will without the respect 
of the followers of dogmatic theology. Grer* 
man rationaUsm has merdy endeavoured to 
find a scientific basis for historical Christia- 
nity, and its boldest cultivators have never 
aspired to disenthral the religious mind 
from the restraints either of tradition or of 

4 

dogmatism. 

We are untranielled by any of thes6 
pre-existing obligations. Our thought may 
roam on any subject it chooses, may indulge 
in any speculation it likes, without endanger- 
ing our &ith. In science and in philosophy, 
in matters of fancy and in the affairs of 
every day life, we are at equal liberty— as 
fer as our religious faith is concerned — ^to 
think, to theorize, to speculate and to be- 
lieve. Our thoughts have unbounded range 
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of action) oiir convictions iinlimited space 
for rest We may believe that the universe 
is but a logical development of ideas^ or we 
may believe that the universe is a mass of 
substantial matter cognkable alike by the 
senses and by reason. We may believe 
ev^ part of the creation to have come into 
existence by a fiat of our Maker, or we may 
believe the whole to have been evolved by 
a law of devdopment originally impressed 
upon the Chaos that preceded the universe 
in existence. We may believe that God 
created man after his own image in order 
that, beings should be in the world te 
glority him, and to worship him, or for 
some purpose inscrutable to us, or we may 
believe that humanity is but a necessary 
stage in the systematic progress of • organic 
ex:isteiice from a lower to a higher form. 
We may believe that there is no worid but 
that on our own planet, or we niay believe 
that there are more worlds than one, and 
that each of the bodies we observe in the 
firmament is peopled by denizens constituted 
to live their appropriate life on those regions 
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of snow and those regions of fire. Scientific 
discoveries cannot unsettle our faith, social 
progress cannot alter its foundations. With 
increasing knowledge, we only learn to 
increasingly love, and fear, and glorify Hiia 
who is without a Second, 

It is to this phase of Monotheistic belief 
as professed by the Sumaj that I would call 
your particular attention. Think how we 
are situated. We are born in a land where 
authority is supreme, where deference to 
authority is the highest of social virtues, 
where authority in the , guise of religion 
overlooks every act, dictates every thought, 
punishes every aberration, and exacts im- 
plicit obedience. It has well been said that 
the Hindoo eats religiously, sleeps reli- 
giously, fasts religiously, feasts religiously, 
marries religiously, dies religiously, in fact 
that he performs every act of life religiously; 
Elsewhere, indeed, a sanction, imiversal in 
. its operation as that of religion is here, 
namely, the force of conventionalism, 
governs the various acts of life, but there 

is this difference between tl^e religious and 
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the conventional sanction, that the latter is 
changeable, and does change to suit itself 
to the needs of progressive society, whereas 
the former is unchangeable and thus imposes 
an insuperable bar to all progress. And 
what has been the consequence ? Our 
national intellect has been paralyzed, our 
national energies have been prostrated, our 
national morals have been adulterated, our 
national institutions have been corrupted 
and our national progress has been barred. 
We have suffered fearfully by our supersti- 
tion. The superstitions of other nations 
have brought in their train some advantages 
that have partially compensated for their 
evils. Ours has been an unalloyed evil. The 
ancient Greeks were superstitious, — their 
superstition at least was a main agent in their 
civilization and refinement. The Romans 
were superstitious, — ^their superstition helped 
their military energies to extend their em^ 
pire over the world. The Italians of the 
Middle Ages were superstitious, — ^their super- 
stition was one cause of the development of 
their esthetic genius. It was partly imder 
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the influence of superstition that Spain 
conquered the New World, Our supersti- 
tions have brought in their train no single 
advantage. They have been the parents of 
unmixed evils. All our social institutions^ 
and many of our political institutions, were 
such as the nations most advanced in socia^l 
and political progress might envy. Their 
virtues have been neutralized or their effici- 
ency destroyed by our superstitions. The 
due distinction of ranks which in every well 
constituted society forms the main guarantee 
of its stability and its happiness has . been 
perverted by superstition into a distinction 
of castes laying an insuperable bar to indivi- 
dual exertion and enterprize. Sanitary lawTS 
that evince a thorough conception of the 
necessities of physical well-being have been 
perverted by superstition into mere cere- 
monial observances devoid of every useful 
purpose* Dietitic regulations, regulations 
for the conduct of municipal business, regu- 
lations for the distribution of justice have 
all been converted into ceremonies. The 
religioijs sanction has been brought to bear 
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on every one of the various concerns of 
eocial life, until that sanction has lost its 
tutelaiy force and has become a pliable 
instrument in the hands of the wicked and 
the designing. We have a liberal provision 
for the maintenance of a priesthood and of a 
body of public instructors, but these priests 
have become the ministers of idolatry and 
filde religion, and those instructors teach 
little that it is not positively wrong to learn. 
On every side, the influence of superstition 
has beeii at work to corrupt our minds, our 
hearts, our manners, our laws, our institu- 
tioBB and the very vitals of our national life. 
Nor has it yet done its worst. It must 
not be thought that the influence of supers- 
tition is now at rest in Hindoo society. It 
is actively at work, sapping the foundations 
of the good that is still left with us. You 
need no other proof of this &ct than the 
progress which idolatry and ceremonial 
observances have made during the last hun- 
dred years. Numerous forms, that formerly 
never obtruded their hideousness on the 
gaze of the nation, or exposed themselves 
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only to the eyes of the readers of the Poor- 
ans and the Tantras, have in rqcent , days 
been moulded in clay and wood and straw, 
that we may bow before them and worship 
them. Our Poojahs and our Shrads have 
increased in splendour with thg increase of 
wealth which has resulted from our im- 
proved political condition in the times we 
have lived, and in those which immediately 
preceded it. The evil spirit, I repeat, is 
actively at work ; our means to arrest its 
progress have proved unequal to their object, 
The profession of the monotheistic faith a4 
taught by the Sumaj is an emphatic protest 
against these corruptions of modem Hin- 
dooism. Ours is a protestant reli^on, and 
in so fer has our protest been more success- 
ful than the protest of the Reformers of the 
Christian Churches, that we have imtram- 
melled ourselves from every sort of dogma- 
tic authority* I repeat then that all the 
energies we can collect, every means that 
we can command, every exertion that it is 
in our power to make, must be strained to 
the utmost to meet the redoubtable enemy 
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that is making such dreadful havoc in our 
homes and our hearts. 

On the other hand, the progress of Euro- 
pean knowledge is slowly making itself felt 
in a small section of the community, but in 
a manner which can never be satisfactory 
to the lover of his kind and his country. 
Indoctrinated in truths that are incompati- 
ble with the objects of superstitious belief, 
habituated to a style of thinking which 
rejects with scorn the mummeries of the 
creed now rampant over the length and 
breadth of the land, taught to rebel against 
the monstrous and irrational pretensions of 
that creed, the minds of those youths who 
are educated in our public schools and 
colleges either imbibe a deadly hostility 
against all religions, or sink into a passive 
indifference in respect to them. These 
schools and colleges provide for the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, and, in a measure, of 
our moral nature also, but our religiousness, 
that innate sense of the holy, that inherent 
love of, faith in, and reverence for, some- 
thing supernatural, which forms as esscA-* 
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tially a part 6f our nature as our &culties 
of perception and judgment, our sense of 
right and wrong, our principles of honour, 
our passions and our emotions, is left to 
grow untutored, or to be tutored only by 
noxious influences, or to be .blighted by 
neglect Among this class of our educated 
cotmtrymen, accordingly, you will find 
alJieists and infidels of every shape, bold 
deniers of great truths and violent declaim 
mers against all religion, and I ask you, 
ought this to remain as it is. Again, in the 
other classes of institutions which impart 
instruction in European knowledge, tiiose 
superintended by the missionaries of the 
different Christian Churches, where religion 
forms an essential part of the teaching, the 
doctrines taught are not all such as we can 
conscientiously give our adhesion to. Had 
those doctrines of Christian theology which 
are taught there and which we feel bound 
to condemn concerned interests of ordinary 
value, had they been matters of an indiffer- 
ent nature or of trivial import, we might 
have calmly sat down and witnessed with 
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pleasure the good that is being undoubtedly 
wrought by the efforts of tibe Chtistiftii 
Missitmaries. But it is not so. The errors 
they teach ore errors of tremendous import, 
*and though the actual effect of that errone- 
ous teaching is &r less than the magnitude 
of the efforts of the teachers might have led 
Us to apprehend, there is enough of cause 
ibr us to be wary and providait^ to be active 
ia counteracting the imacceptable portL(» 
of the results of mifisioiiary teaching. 

The position of the Brahmo Sumaj is 
therefore this. The Sumaj is a Church 
providing for the religious instruction c£ the 
country in truths which, we belieire, am 
ah*eady assented to by the most inteUigent 
portion of the human race,— rtruths wMchi 
we hope widi ample reason, will ultimately 
prevail over the whole wcwrld, — truths which 
of themselves are sufficient to satisfy man's 
religiousness, — truths which being enter- 
tained protect man's nature &Qm being 
vitiated by the corruptions (^ superstition. 
This Oiurch, cherishing these truths^ is 
situated ainidst a community^ which views it 
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with no friendly feelings. The position of the 
Sumaj in respect to the community is one 
of complete hostility to Pouranic and Tan- 
trie Hindooism, of co-operation with the 
institutions of secular learning, and of partial 
co-operation with, and partial opposition to, 
the institutions of Christian learning. I say 
that our position is one of danger — that is 
BO long as our numbers are so small, our 
recources so limited and oilr enemies so 
powerful as they now are. 

Such being the position, what are the 
prospects of the Sumaj ? And here we have 
ample reason to hope for the best. The 
Sumaj was brought into existence, and it 
has been fostered, principally by the efforts 
of those who, having learnt by the light of 
European knowledge how deplorable the 
religious condition of their countrymen was, 
sought to reform it according to the dictates 
of an enlightened faith. The number of 
this class of persons is daily increasing. 
And the ^umaj places its reliance principally 
upon them, for efficient accessions to its 
strength in these the in&nt days of its 
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existence. The Sumaj, in thus calculating 
upon the results of the improved system of 
national education which has so auspiciously 
commenced in this country, do not hope 
ioo sanguinely. For what is the avowed 
object and the realized effect of that educa- 
tion ? To defecate the national mind of 
traditionary error ; to prepare it for the 
reception of truths. If it he so, and if the - 
experience that the Sumaj has already had 
point to any conclusion, it is that the future 
generations of well instructed youths of this 
country will, without many exceptions, 
come over to augment the strength and the 
utility of the Sumaj. They must have a 
religion. They cannot long he without an 
established mode of worship. They can 
conform only to the mode in which the 
Sumaj adores God. For the present, it 
needs hut he known to them how efficient 
an instrument of reformation the Sumaj can 
be in their hands to secure their earnest aid 
in the work of the Sumaj. Meanwhile, we 
are not without the sympathy of enlightened 
thinkers in other parts of the world, and as 
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^or labours become more effectual, as we 
csLn extend the fidd of our exertion, as we 
graduflllj overcome tihe number and the 
strength of the prejudices opposed to us — 
as undoubtedly we shall do, — ^the progress 
of the truths we hold, of tlie &ith we cherish 
in tw, tnU extend ynik increasing rapidity, 
imtil superstition is chased away from the 
length and breadth of the land, and our 
nation learn to worship, with one heart and 
one voice, him who is without a second. 
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GBNTLEBiEN,— We begin our present 
course of leoturea in this Hall with a lighter 
heart than we bore when, this time, last year^ 
we met you on a similar occasion. Then^ 
though supported by the example of exUight- 
ened communities and encouraged by the 
approbation of discerning friends of the 
cause of religious reformation, we yet felt 
diffident, I will not say of the success only 
but, of the very propriety of the plan of 
eutering into an argumentative exposition 
of the truths we believe in and a vindication 
of the &ith which the Brahmo Sumaj pro- 
mulgates. We were apprehensive that, far 

* A lecture deliv^^ at the Bhowampore Brahmo 
Sumaj .on the 18th January^ 1856. 
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from convincing the doubtful or fixing the 
faith of the wavering, we might strengthen 
the doubts of the former and unsettle what- 
ever there was settled in the minds of the 
latter. These apprehensions, I. need scarcely 
say, arose not only from our distrust in our 
own capacity to do justice to the subjects 
we undertook to treat of, to handle them so 
as not to injure the cause of religious refor- 
mation— a danger the likelihood of which 
could not but strike our attention and which 
is still as vividly present to our minds as 
ever— these apprehensions, I say, arose not 
only from this distrust in ourselves, but 
from the hazardous novelty of inviting 
young minds, tmaccustomed yet to form ac- 
curate conceptions of the relative values of 
objects and apt to be led away by the pride 
of reason to treat religion and its objects 
with levity and irreverence, to question and 
debate truths of eternal import in a spirit 
of purely scientific enquiry. We have found 
it to be a fact, and I shall not stop here to 
account for it, but it is a feet, that there is 
a tendency in the mind of the youthful 
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academician as well as in that of the man of 
the world of all ages, when too much habi* 
tuated to polemical controversy, to view 
the objects of religion in much the same 
light that the cultivator of physical science 
Views the phenomena of nature or the ma- 
thematician^the properties of figures. That 
mind, I make bold to say, must have reach- 
ed a perfection ordinarily unattainable, 
which, in treating of such topics as the ex- 
istence of God, the nature of his attributes 
or his providence, as matters of scientific 
enquiry, loses not the veneration for things 
holy, which constitutes the essence of reli- 
gion and is a source of unlimited enjoyment 
to the religious man. 

These were dangers, we confess, which 
stood vividly pictured before our eyes when, 
last year, we ventured to introduce the 
system of communication by lectures as a 
part of the scheme of Brahmo Sumaj 
teaching. We now rejoice, however, to find 
that not only were our fears far greater than 
they need have been, not only have the 
greater and the more serious part of them 
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not been realiased, but that 8^ m^ft&ure of 
positive benefit) small though that measure 
be in comparison with our wishes and our 
aims, has resulted from the labours of the 
Sumaj lectures of last year. We have had 
the happiness to find that, &r from arousing 
a spirit of irreverent speculation in mattera 
pertaining to religion or provoking the 
vainer spirit of reckless and indiscriminate 
criticism, our calls were heard in oordiaUty, 
our arguments weighed in candour wd our 
exhortations listened to in earnestness. 

Thus encouraged, we resume our labours 
with strengtli^Qed hope and with dimini- 
43hed fears. 

The course of lectures delivered last 
year in this hall was framed rather with a 
view to remove certain popular errors ree* 
pecting the position of the Brahmo Sumaj, 
the general character, of its teaching} the 
more prominent doctrines of faith the main- 
tenance of which distinguishes the Sumaj 
from other Churches of the world, and its 
iuse&lness as an. instrument of reUgious 
j:^ormation in this country, than with Idie 
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object of exhibiting the whole schema of 
Brahmaic theology. la bq Naming the 
8dies of last year, we wet^ guided by a» 
obviooB reason* It was first of all necessary 
to bespeak public attention) and that atten« 
tioa could hardly be hoped for while grave 
errors r6ste3 on the public mind as respects 
the objects of the Sumaj. To remove those 
errors was the object of our labours of the 
last year. 

We have intended that the c<>ursc foi* 
the present season shall be characterized by 
a more constructive spirit. We intend, as 
fer as can be done in a single series of lec- 
tures of no great length, to lay before you, 
in the course sketched out for the present 
season, the body of doctrines held by the 
Brahmo Sumaj, and the grounds upon 
which our &ith in those doctrines rests. 
The subject, therefore, selected for the first 
lecture of the present series is 

" The positive theology of the Brahmo 
Sianaj. 

The foUow^'s of all religions, and of the 
Christian religion in particular, make it a 
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J)rincipal ground of attack against the hold* 
ers of the monotheistic Mth generally, that 
it is in &ct not a positive &ith in itself, that 
it comprises no substantive doctrines or 
truths, but that it is merely a negation pf 
faith in other religions, qualified outwardly 
by a theoretic admission of the existence of 
a Deity. This is a charge, which, if proved 
to be true, would apply to the Brahmo 
Sumaj whose characteristic is that it is an 
organ of monotheistic faith. That this 
cWge is not true-at least as &r as regards 
the Brahmo Sumaj ; — that the Sumaj 
holds and teaches articles of faith distinct, 
positive and substantive ; that these articles 
together form a body of faith sufficient for 
the gratification of man's religious wants ; 
that, in short, the religion of the Brahmo 
Sumaj is a soul-satisfying and a soul-eleva- 
ting religion, is the fact the establishment 
of which is the object of this lecture. 

That mankind are constitutionally reli- 
gious, that a reverence for objects deemed 
holy is not an accident in human nature, 
that, taught or untaught, the human mind 
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looks ** skyward" for a Being to adore and 
recognizes an existence beyond this small 
world, are facts which, I believe, I may be 
permitted to lay down as truths admitted 
in' C(munon by all theologists of the present 
age. The province of the teacher of rational 
religion is to determine the true limits of 
these innate convictions, to keep them pure 
from the association of superstition, and to 
direct them to the practical purposes of life. 
Mankind do not depend upon theologians 
for their feith. That is inherent in their 
nature, and the faith that is inherent in our 
nature is a £iith, full and strong and suffi- 
cient for the purposes and destinies of that 
nature. It is perhaps a task yet too great 
for theologians, it is certainly [one] which I 
find unspeakably too great for myself, to 
attempt an exhaustive analysis of that faith. 
But it will be enough for the purposes of 
this lecture if I can show by a recital of the 
chief articles of Brahmaic faith that the reli- 
gion of the Sumaj contains a body of 
doctrines which are enough to satisfy the 
needs of the religious part of our nature, v 
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The cKidtence of the Deity is an article 
of fidth Common to all religions, except 
some formg q£ the Buddhist system, and 
perhsf>i3 a few other religious systems. In 
the minds of the generality of thmsts, tins 
belief in the exist^ce of Gkid partakes of 
the nature of a feeling as well as oi^ con- 
viction. Th«y accept the docl^ine as a 
truth as wdl as feel it as a sentiment. The 
relative proportions in which sentiii^ntality 
and conviotion ^ter into their hdief in the 
existence of God are different in different 
minds. The variation depends upon tern* 
perament^ upon habit, upon education, 
upon the thousand and more circumstances 
which mould the inner man. But the two 
elements of sentimentality and conviction j 
are essential to the composition of the 
belief. It is in proportion m the sentiment 
is vivid and the oonvicticm strong, ekid as 
these elemtents are well-balanced in an 
individiial constitution, tliat Ihe belief in 
the exist^oe of a €rod is prodnctive of tenie 
religious enjoyment. The conviction is 
found strong ^beyond the pos^bility of an. 
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increase to its strength in the majority of 
minds unsophisticated by philosophy and 
not demoralized by a prolonged course of 
brutal indulgence or desperate crime. But 
th€ vividness of the sentiment depends more 
upon all those various causes I have just 
now mentioned than the strength of the 
conviction. The balance therefore between 
the two elements is hard to adjust always 
well. Education of course asserts in the 
settlement of this balance a predominant 
influence. I do not mean here the educa- 
tion imparted by schools or even the teach- 
ings of the church alone, but the edu<iation 
given by aU those agencies which form the 
super-physical part of human nature, includ-^ 
ing religious example. Much; however, 
depends upon the nature of the tutorial in-- 
fluences under which your belief in the 
existence of God has been moulded, that is, 
much depends upon the theology by which 
you have been taught, and as this theology, 
when teaching you the reasons of your 
belief in that existence, teaches you positive 
truths or fiwts, this important agent in the 
4 
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formation of religious belief may be called 
positive theology. If it teaches you to be- 
lieve in the existence of God upon grounds 
unquestionable by reason and ratified by 
your affective foculties, — if, while you feel 
no doubt as to the fact, you ^can feel also 
a pure veneration for the Being whose 
existence constitutes the feet, — ^your relgious 
condition is sound. The positive theology 
by which you have been taught is a true 
science and an acceptable instructor. 

Now, then, what is the positive theology 
of the Brahmo Sumaj. What does it teach ? 
This is a question which you are entitled 
to ask of those who have ventured to appear 
here as lecturers upon Brahmaic truths; and 
to answer this question to the best of our 
power and in the sincerity of our belief is 
the object of the present lecture, 

1. We believe in the existence of a 
God,— a God endowed with a distinct per- 
sonality, moral attributes equal to his nature, 
and intelligence befitting the Governor of 
the Universe. 

2. We believe in a moral government 
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of the universe^ — comprehending in that 
belief a recognition of the designed adjust- 
ment of rewai^ds and punishments to acts of 
moral consciousness, and of the existence 
ctf an immutable distinction between right 
and wrong.. 

3. We believe in a future state of exist- 
eBce — a state of conscious existence sue- 
ceeding life in this world, and supplementary 
to it as respects the action of the universal 
moral government. 

4. We believe that the religious condi- 
tion of man is progressive like the other 
parts of his condition in this world. 

Now, we contend, that these few arti- 
cles of Brahmaic faith are true, and in 
themselves sufficient to afford all the enjoy- 
ment which a rational being is capable of 
deriving from the exercise of his religious 
nature ; and we further contend that a sys- 
tem of religious belief true in all its parts 
and sufficient for man's religious needs is a 
true, and the only possibly true, system. 

I trust, I am not expected here to enter 
into a forjnal ^vindication of the truth of the 
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first three articles of faith I have just enu- 
merated* I know there are those who 
question their truth, but a full argument 
with such persons will occupy greater time 
than we have now at command, require 
other means of discussion than a lecture 
aflEbrds, and will^ probably, be considered 
in its substance besides the purposes of this 
lecture. I will, however, enter into an 
illustration of the truth of the fourth article, 
and in the course of that illustration you 
will probably find materials for an argument 
with those who deny the validity of the 
first three articles. 

In the concluding lecture of the series 
delivered here last year, it was endeavoured 
to demonstrate that the religious condition 
of mankind is, like the other parts of his 
condition in this world, a progressive one. 
I beg of you^ if any of you should not have 
heard or read that lecture, to accept that 
thesis for a truth hypothetically, and you 
wiU find that it will explain many religious 
phenom^m which you will otherwise be at 
a loss to account for. No religious pheno- 
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menon is so well explained by the proposi- 
tion that our religious nature is progressive 
than the state of our belief in the existence 
of a deity. You will find the law of pro-' 
gress has told with the same effect upon 
our belief * in this the earliest and most 
important of truths that enter into the 
composition of human knowledge that it 
has had upon other parts of the same know- 
ledge. Since men have commenced to 
speculate upon the grounds of their belief 
th^re has been a change in the grounds 
upon which men of speculation have rested 
their belief in the existence of God. I 
cannot now enter into a minute history of 
philosophical speculation on this subject, 
involving as it does the whole fi^ld of 
human knowledge ; I will draw your atten- 
tion merely to the more prominent muta- 
tions in- human opinion on this transcendent 
topic. When, I say, men first began to 
speculate upon religious doctrines in the 
spirit of philosophy, they attempted to rest 
the belief in the existence of a God on the 
proofs afforded by the creation. This has 
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htm t)i« popular theology of all ages &om 
the days of Goutom to those of the Bridge- 
Water Treatises. The argument satisfied 
many, but did not satisfy all. About a 
hundred years ago, a great doubter arose 
among men, David Hume by name. Unlii^e 
other doubters, he never warmed into 
Uasphemy. He had heard miich of the 
Bacoman philosopy, the philpsopby of 
inductioni that philosophy which, as Hs 
admiiers say, has beeu the salvation of the 
human race, has routed schoolmen^ an4 
buUtstem engine, and constructed raU* 
roadsi {tnd produced political revQlutiona 
pf the typ^ of 1789. He saw that there 
were errofSj grave errors, in hnpaan know- 
ledge respepting all things snper'Tphysical. 
He bethongh't himself of applying the uni- 
versal m^icine for error, the philosophy 
of indnction, to these things. The Tr^tise 
.on Human Nature, or an attempt to apply 
the philosophy of Inductiim to moral pheno- 
mena ^ was a master effort of the human 
mind. It) demonstrated by an adamantine 
chaii^ of resHponing that siinpl® induction 
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from foclB obderved, simple inferences drawn 
from natiire, will not support our belief in 
the relation of cause and effect and con- 
sequently in the existence of God. The 
efforts of reverend and right reverend 
opponents eould not weaken a link of that 
chain. The philosophical world stood 
aghast at the difficulty. Another thinker 
arose to rescue the menaced citadel of 
human belief. Emanuel Kant wa&( a thinker 
of powers such as the w*orld has not yet 
seen in man. He analyzed the human 
uBd^^tanding and proved that there was 
knowledge before observation, belief before 
iliduetion, and that our faith in the exist- 
ence of a G^ is composed of such know- 
ledge and such belief. Theology, like all 
other sciences now found a firm and sure 
basis. 

The instauration of philosophical belief 
WW complete* The truth was scientifically 
established that there is a God, But though 
enough was done for scientific, much re- 
mained to be done for religious, truth. 
Kant's philosophy had estabJiislbied the truth 
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that there was a God^ the first cause of 
things existing, but the God whose exis- 
tence is so proved is the God of nature, not 
the God whom the human heart yearns to 
worship. The idea of the divinity posited 
by Kant's philosophy was that of a Supreme 
Intelligence, efficient for the purposes of 
creation, and perhaps of providence too, 
but how were we to apprehend those attri- 
butes of divinity w&ich make him the. 
a|)propriate object of our worship, of adora- 
tion, of reverence ? Here the critical philo- 
sophy fails, as did the inductive philosophy 
at an earlier stage of the enquiry. Turn 
we to another class of speculations and 
speculators for the answer. 

The extravagance of the followers of the 
Baconian philosophy, like the extravftgance 
of all other classes of doctrinaires, rose to 
its highest pitch during the time of the 
French lUuminati. These were men of real 
acquirements, but the guiding principle of 
all their speculations was that all pheno- 
mena, physical, mental, moral, were to be 
explained by physical laws. The circulation 
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of the blood was to account for the moral 
sense and cerebral organization need only 
be examined to show where a defect of 
intellect lay. Mankind was to be guided 
ta the path of progress by the chemis- 
try of animal life, and a comprehensive 
system of physiology was to swallow up and 
supersede all other human knowledge. 

Out of these extravagancies, in one 
direction arose an;:oidination of certain fects 
supposed to possessln themselves a scienti- 
fie value. This ordination was thought to 
constitute a science, and this science was 
called phrenology. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the merits of this so-called science 
or its claims to be considered a part of valid 
human knowledge. Philosophy must ac- 
knowledge this debt of gratitude to the 
phrenologists, that they, for the first time 
in the modern world, have established in 
popular belief the truth that the constitu- 
tion of man does harbour certain &culties, 
called by the living apostle* of positive 
philosophy, the affective faculties of man, 

^ AuguBte Cointe, who died in 1857. — Ed. 
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which aire each distinct fcom the o1h», 
foon elementary and esaenti^l parts of 
human nature, and have. each a particular 
set x£ olg^ots in the external world to 
emj^qy them afiter their nature and .pur-^ 
poses. This truth, applied to region, may 
thus he stat^ xol the quaint languf^ge of 
the phrenologists ;-^Man has an organ of 
venei^ajtioni and there is a Grod in whose 
contcpEifiplatio^ and wcn^ship that organ finds 
its afppropriate employment A popular 
writer, himself a believer in <the scientific 
validity of phrenological knowlisdge, has 
.us^d this truth for theological purposes. In 
fact, he has endeavoured to prove the exist- 
ence of a Ck)d — ^a God endowed with moral 
.attributes — such a God as we all, constitu* 
ted as we are, can worship and love, firom 
the^simple&ct of our;poss^sing an organ 
of veneration. 

Whilst the labours of the physical 
jphilosoph^s were on the one hand po- 
pularising these truths, die cultivatprs of 
metapl^ysical science were toiling to gain 
the same end. Rationalism was the natural 
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c^pwig of the oriti^al pliiIo£K)phy, and 
3t9:i^il98 must be h^ld ^la lieir in lineal 
snqqessiozi to ^ant« 

Oiv^tmity oraiQr otber eatabliBtiQd ^;^&tem 
of ..b^ljief'wq^e justly liaUe tp the, reproach, 
in a^ipreiutar or lesp degpe^, .of being mere 
destroyers of system* who mbstituted no 
positive system of belief The race of ob* 
jeeitors of the Voltaire type were justly 
obaioi^ions to such a n^roach, and to more. 
Str^iruss apd his collaborarteuss pursued a 
diffoqwit plf^r They esfiwained human 
natipe and man-made rdi^ps in the analy- 
tical spirit of the crijtical phllosophyr ^^d 
decide l^Wrt^hiianiii nature contained, within 
itse^ principliBs which make religion in. 
some form or other a necessity with man. 
This idea gndually became general, until 
m tiie hands of professed deistSf like Mr. 
Newmau aud Mr. Parker, and of liberal 
thintoera likie Mr. f!oK, it »paud^ into a 
substao^tiiv^ theplogitcal truth, ratified in all 
its boajrjgqgs by this highest intelligietnoe and 
the mopt advanced philosophy of our times. 
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Now mark, Grentlemen, the several 
stages through which the philosophical cog- 
nition of the primary truth of religion— 
the truth of the existence of a God — ^has 
passed in the course of history. You will 
mark the progress ; and you • will discern 
the advantage which the Brahmo Sumaj 
has, above all other bodies of believers in 
the world, in profiting by the progressive 
condition of our species. You will find 
that a body of believers resting their faith 
on the innate principles of human nature, 
yet free to profit by the light that improved 
science may throw over any branch of 
human knowledge, possess a theology, a 
positive theology, confining their errors 
in contingent doctrine within the narrowest 
bounds possible, and aflbrding means of 
spiritual enjoyment of the purest and 
highest nature attainable jn our age. 

If theological science had now remained 
in the state in which the followers of Bacon 
had lefk it, the man of fi-ee speculation 
would have come to the logical conclusion 
to which close induction led David Hume; 
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If theological ecienoe had remaiikd ik 
the state in which Kant left it, there would 
still remain one danger to the progress of 
mankind in its^ reHgious condition. The 
l^elief in the existence of Grod being placed 
upon a firm basis, Kant's philosophy doea 
not pre<JiAe the possibility of thepoly* 
theist's creed being- trae, aad the idolator'ii 
creed being true, and indeed of many other 
creeds being true, and, lastly, of pantheism^ 
above all other forms of belief, being 
true. 

Nor yet is it enough for the religious 
interests of humanity that its belief in the 
existence of Divinity shoidd be based upon 
truths verifiable by scientific analysis, or 
that that belief should be proved to be 
a necessary condition of human existence. 
One thing more is required. To err is 
human. We may believe in errors in strict 
accordance with»the principles of our natwe. 
It is the triumph of a religious system that 
it contains the smallest number of errors iu 
the range of its teaching, and that it 
provides for its followers the inestimablft 
5 
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benefit of being in a position to guard 
iagainst the accession of new errors into 
their faith and to profit by the purificatioB> 
of their religious belief firom error by every 
advance that society makes in knowledge 
and virtue. 

Such, gentlemen, as I have already 
stated, is the theology of the Brahmo Sumaj^ 
and as such it claims your regard and 
challenges your belief. Can you then call 
the faith we profess, as some have had the 
temerity to do, a lifeless one, — a faith 
consisting, as some have libellously asserted, 
in the denial of the characteristic doctrines 
of other religions, but containing no dis- 
tinct doctrines of its own, save a few cold 
lifeless generalities, inefficacious either to 
regulate our conduct or to afford enjoy- 
ment to our religious nature ? We cognize 
as oiu' creator, and preserver or moral 
governor, a being, almighty, omniscient, 
omnipresent, endowed with those attributes 
which make a being an object of enthusiastic 
attachment to man. Is this, gentlemen, a 
faith to be condemned as merely speculative, 
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*— is this a religion of the mouth or of the 
head alone ? 

I have hidiertO) gentlemen, confined my 
illustration of the positivity of Brahmaic 
theology to one single doctrine of our 
religion, ^ut the reasoning applicable to 
this single doctrine — the existence of a God 
' — may be applied to every other doctrine 
held by us. Take, for another instance, 
our belief in the moral responsibility of 
man. This responsibility is a matter of 
consciousness as much as the existence of 
Ood, biit the bold infidel ha^ denied both, 
the one truth as well as the other,' the 
fomier oftener than the latter. And what 
«.id does simple philosophy afford to the 
believer in man's moral responsibility. 
Hardly any beyond what she affords his 
adversary. Man to be responsible for the 
moral worth of his^ actions must primarily 
be a fi-ee agent, and it is demonstrable that 
man's actions are to a great extent over* 
ruled by' an iniexoi^able necessity. Kimt's 
antinomies must ever remain a standing 
monument of the inefficacy of siinple rea^oii 
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to dednoe man's moral roBponsibilily. Here 
again examine human nature, rdfer to cions-' 
ciommees, interrogate yont own heart, and 
yoa will find a monitor settling the doubts 
of philosophy and the antinomies of reason, 
Slid declaring man, subordinate %b his natture 
is to the economy of providence, responsible 
for all that he does. Now, I ask you, is 
this doctrine less thian positive ? Is it a 
cold negation of other men's faith or a 
speculative truth without influence on practi- 
cal life, to hold that you are responsible to 
God and God's laws for the moral wortib of 
y^^r acts ? 

£:^aetiy the same reasoning is applicable 
to another doctrine of Brahmaic faith, 
Sttttielyi the existence of a future state of 
rewards and ptmishments. It is a historical 
&ct that this doctrine, the terror of the 
successfully wicked and the solace of the 
sufferings is not owed, by mankind to tibose 
revelations of religious truth which put 
forth th^ir authority as coming directly 
from God, and the same &iCt proves that it 
l^as n^t the property of the human believer 
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until his religious condition had advanced 
considerably. In the support of this doc- 
trine simple philosophy is neutral. Analyse 
your conciousness and you will find that 
jour idea of a moral governorship is innate, 
and that idea renders your belief in a future 
state a necessary part of your credence. 

Time permitting, Gentlemen, I could 
have multiplied examples. Those I have 
adduced this evening will, I hope, have 
made one truth clear before you, that which 
I undertook to lay before you when I com- 
menced to speak, namely, that the Brahmaic 
£3kith comprises a body of doctrine which 
afford the purest enjoyment to our spiritual 
nature, which impose a discipline upon our 
thoughts and actions and which accelerate 
the progress of those who believe in them 
in the race towards a higher state of social 
existence. • 



OK 

THE UTILITY 

or 

PUBLIC WORSHIP .• 



Gentlemen. — The subject of the present 
Lecture is " the public worship of the Deity/ 
its effects on the religious and moral condi- 
tion of society." We have been led to select 
this topic by an observation of the views 
entertained by a great number of educated 
men in India on the subject of public wor- 
ship— views which are more or less adverse 
to a recognition of the utility of public 
worship and generally of church organiza- 
tion. These persons are endowed with no 
small a share of the endowments of a cul- 
tivated understanding ; they agree with the 
Brahmo Sumaj in all the doctrines of reli- 
gion which form the body of Brahmist belief. 

* A Lecture delivered at the Bhowanipore Brahme 
Suaiaj and published by the Hitoieeenee Suvi. 1857. 
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Yet, confiidering that the act of devotion 
is best performed in q^tude, that the religi- 
ous sentiment 19 not and Qnght not to be 
made amenable to any other disciplinary 

control than what »^ sound education ex- 

• 

ercises, they wi^^hbpM^ ^l^ support from, 
the Sumaj, purely because the public wor- 
ship of the Deity forms a principal part of 
tb& ds^plito q£ the; Sum^j^. Xb^.&i^g 
yda^ Iffi^fr tJij^j^porwoft tp dif»eowteQ9AQQ 
publki?^»bij^iii» HQt^ ofm%J^ tQ»tb@[»i biilc 
i^fto^b^ t)iHD4( k» aJD. itAQtrep^ wumitsti 
w^ent. Bmtf^ v%i £Hn9p«i. "Ch^i fw4«r 
QMnli^ proqp^^ft ^Qt w^c^ ^he; irqww) i4^ 

&(toiitt«i ]^ m Wi twift-. W%94m^^ ^^ 
m»fk ift;9P/ 0Qm(tM;nl;«l thw^;]^ wOl^ p^m 

^Qfftb hJt^ B4§m&>T^ to . th«r oJ^jiSM;^. ef U» 

ViPSL 1^. ^hjf^U Wet; %flld^^W; we }jmQ 
aWdy stati(Bd,thftfr.tbfl,g5Qwtb oCtlwB.rfligi-. 

9m Bmtmwtt i« sj^o^tww^wb ¥i>nfijt9w%l» 

i« a, paipt qi qi«. i»t»w.. Tfe* "gM«ig WWK**^ 
^ Mr.,N€twiHip ^wiitifoWjf Q?p?Qft^% it^ 
needs, less, to be. prpijapted to worship the 
objecj^ it ewfi^ HpQA JtUflL lihi^ pi^kiX 



organ of sight to admire a beautiful object* 
But this ^ argument would have completely 
disproved the necessity of public workship, 
only if man were not a fit subject for educa^ 
tten — if he were always, as he normally is, 
a being w\);h healthy instincts, physical, 
moral and religious — if he were not in a 
world where the equipoise of his ferculties is 
every moment disturbed by the influences 
of that world. But since such is not the 
ca8e,-^-4ince the heart of man early leariMi 
to be deceitM above all things, — since it is 
freqtiently led away to neglect interests of 
transcendent value whilst pursuing objects 
of trifling import, — since temptations over- 
power it, fears disturb it, cares occupy it, 
and many of the associations of life debase 
its instincts,^ it is necessary that there 
should be a discipline of the religious senti*- 
ment, to enable it to resist the aotiom of 
those adverse influences, it is necessary that 
there should be a sanction to enforce this 
discipline. Public worship must form a 
part of that discipline, a church organization 
can alone yield this sanction with effect. 
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Yoii enforce sanitary laws to 'secure the 
physical health bf menj and you thereby 
entail on them many self-denials ; yoii 
enforce moral laws to preserve the well-being 
of men, and the action of the moral lai^ 
almost entirely consists in th$ imposition 
of restraints upon the liberty of action* 
Then what is (here in the nature of man's 
religiousness that places it beyond the 
possibility of benefiting by any discipline^ 
however appropriate, any control however 
judicious r 

I have said that we admit the truth of 
the fiindamental proposition on which the 
repudiators of church organization profess 
to rest their theory. There are other con* 
siderations too, urged by them, which are 
entitled to serious attention. They urge 
the paramount necessity of bringing the 
soul in communion with its Divine Make?. 
They point out that this can best be done 
in solitude, while the mind is abstracted 
from the engrossing thoughts of this world. 
They point to the hypocrisy of regular 
church-goers, and the levity of conduct 



manifested . by many in a solemn presence 
like tibe Church, and they even point to the 
adventitious aids usually brought in there 
to stimulate, as it were, the dormant reli< 
gipusness of the acNsembly, as so many 
&h(»*tcoming8 on the genuineness of the 
religious exercise which church or public 
worship affords. We partially admit the 
truth of all these fects, but deny that they 
lead to the conclusion that public worship 
is injurious to the religious interests of 
society. The discipline of the Sumaj, its 
rules of public worship, its meetings, and 
its assemblies, so &r fix)m superseding acts 
of private or solitary adoration, are all 
' specially intended to compose the hearts of 
its members for the independeat exercise of 
the religious sentiment in that manner. 
The articles of the Brahmist creed — ^those 
to which alone subscription is exacted by 
the Sumaj— contain no declaration of the 
necessity of public worship, but they include 
a prontiise, on the part of the subscriber, to 
bring his soul into communion with God 
every .day of his . life, whflst consciousnepa 
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of thb duty remains 'wtibi him. You will 
therefore see that the sysiat of public 
worship, adopted by the Sumaj, don not 
preclude private adoratian, but on the con- 
trary is intended to be a }»^^rative for tjie 
better perforsad^nce by the members of that 
essential duty. 

There is yet another class of abjecteHrs 
to public worship with whom we have to 
deal — I mean, the utilitarians. There are 
people, and they are not atheists, who, 
without insisting upon the obligation of 
private devotion, ask, — what is the utility 
of public worship ? The connexion of the 
terms utility and worship would appear to 
many minds as startling — I might almost 
say revolting. The one calling up all . the 
grovelling associations of worldliness, of 
cold calculation, of the adjustment of means 
to purposes and of int^ise selfishness : — 
the other, the exercise of the highest &cul*- 
ties of the human soul, its xnrdination to a 
service the noblest of which the noblesit 
nature is capable^ the work which the ima« 
gination assigns to Angels, the enjoymeofc 
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wlidch extatic fimcyhas asaigaed to beati- 
^fied saints. Yet so it is,- that the idea of 
utility is found in some minds to be assodiat- 
ed with the idea of the worship of God. It 
i» a defect of education, to which you m»9t 
ascribe aU states of £he mind in which tidsgs 
do not find their relative importance duly 
appreciated. You will doubtless pronounce 
that mind an unsound one, in which the in- 
terests of a whole life-time should be heM 
of equal moment with the interests of ?m. 
hour, the choice for instance of a profession 
* with the choice of a dinner. Equal, or greater 
unsoundness, is manifested by that mind 
.which tries by the same standard the utility 
of public worship and the utility of any 
thing else. Yet you will find many men 
gifted with the richest endowments of a 
well-cultivated mind discussingthe necessity 
of public worship, on the same principles 
as they would discuss the .necessity of a 
debating club. I will not shrink in the 
course of the present lecture from meetiag 
these men on their ©wn groimd — on the 

lowest ground on which the qu^^tion. of :tbe 

6 
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utility of public worship can be debated. 
I undertake to prove to them, on their own 
narrow perception of the nature of such 
things, the benefits of a system of public 
worship, but I prefer to begin with en 
exposition of the causes which have led 
mankind from time immemorial to worship 
their Maker, to give vent to their religious 
feelings, to exercise the religious part of 
their nature, in society, in association with 
their kindred and kind, with their bosom 
relations and dearest friends. 

In examining the sentimental parts of 
human nature, you can have no better guides 
to lead you, no better experts to question, 
no greater proficients to appeal to, no better 
witnesses to inform you, than the poets. 
The greatest of poets, in describing the two 
creatures of his sublime imagination, whom 
he has endowed with the attributes of 
parents of the human race, in their first 
act of devotion, beautifully illustrates the 
exquisiteness of their piety and the fervour 
of their religious enjoyment, by making 
them worship God tog€ither : 
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Thus at tbeir shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turned, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth and heaven, 
Which they beheld, the Moon^s resplendent globe, 
And starry pole : Thou also madest the night, 
. 9 Maker omnipotent, and thou the day 

Which we, in our appointed work employed. 
Have finisbsd, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordained by thee ; and this delicious place 
Por us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropped f aUs to the ground. 
But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

I forbear, gentlemen, from quoting 
another prayer put by the same poet in the 
mouth of the same beings — ^the morning 
prayer of Adam and Eve, which you must 
all recollect, and recollecting must pro- 
nou^ce to be at once one of the sweetest 
and noblest pieces of poetry to be found in 
^kny language, and to convey in its circum- 
stances one of the truest representations of 
the deeper workings of human nature. Now, 
do you not perceive that the poet, in re- 
presenting these two beings as engage^ 
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together in the act of adoration, has laid 
hold of a profound truth, a profound psy- 
chological truth ? Think how infinitely 
short of the effect produced by these lines, 
would have been the result of his describing 
either Adam or Eve delivering the best 
composed prayer alone or separately. 

It is a common fact you will observe, 
and a common remark you will hear in or- 
dinary life, that men, blessed with the 
endearing objects of family attachment, are 
habitually more religious than those who do 
not possess those blessings. Now this fact 
must have a meaning, and if it has any, it 
is that the different parts of our emotional 
nature sympathise with each other, that 
love, affection and tenderness find a higher 
gratification when they are exercised in 
conjunction with piety than when they are 
exercised singly, that communion with God, 
as the highest enjoyment of which our nature 
is capable, becomes replete with extatic joy 
when shared in common with those we love. 

Extend the circle of your fellow-wor- 
shippers, and you will find that you extend 
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the sources of this mingled happiness. 
There is no stronger tie to bind mqii with 
man than the community of religious senti- 
ment. This community of sentiment finds 
i^s largest field of operation in the forma* 
tion of nationalities. What is a nation ? 
What constitutes a nation ? It is not alle-* 
giance to the same temporal authority, for 
the empires of the world often extend their 
sway over various nations. It is not 
identity of origin alone, for iresearches have 
proved that the progeny of one. stock have 
split into various and ieven enemical nations 
in the course of ages and under the in- 
.fluence of circumstances. Nor is it identity 
of language alone that makes a nation. 
For language follows the same law with 
race. Identity of religious belief is a stronger 
bond in the formation of nations than any 
of these. 

It is therefore a yearning of ' man's 
nature that he should worship his God in 
company with the wife of his love, the 
child of his afi'ection, the Mend and the 
compatriot. Indeed, we can imagine no 
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stronger bond that can bind individuals 
together, than participation in the same 
religious exercises. It strengthens love, 
affection, friendship, patriotism, every feel- 
ing that makes man a social being. Look 
to history again. What has held together 
sects of believers under persecufton ? Bight 
or wrong, what has given them the strength 
to bear up against all the ills of life, the 
most terrible sometimes that human nature 
has had experience of ? From the days of 
the Israelite, captives of Egypt, to Hiose of 
the Covenanters of Scotland, you will find 
instances of patient suffering for conscience's 
isake, which we living in happier circum* 
stances are almost disposed to believe super- 
human. 

It is therefore a necessity of human 
nature that makes man with man a fellow- 
worshipper. And in this, as in every other 
provision of our constitution, you see the 
wisdom of Providence clearly displayed. 
The feeling which leads us to worship in 
common with others brings in its train one 
result the greatness or goodness of which 
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you will, I am sure, not dispute. It makes^ 
really and effectually, in the words of 
aoother poet, "man with man a brother for 
all that," For all that one man may possess 
of wealth, rank, power, learning, wisdom or 
beauty above another, in the house of Grod, 
he is a brt)ther to his fellow- worshippers. 
Not all the socialist theories, which the 
imagination or genius of philanthropists 
has wrought out, have been able in practice 
to effectuate this grand result. There is 
no other occasion on which the great and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the powerful 
and the helpless, the strong and the weak, 
mingle with ^ch a firm feeling of Bquality 
as when they mingle together in worshipp- 
ing one God. Here, the great lose their pride, 
the lowly low their sense of degradation, the 
powerful are reminded only of their duty 
to the weak, the oppressed find a solace to 
their affliction, and they must be other than 
human who in such a place and on such 
an occasion do not learn to love each other 

as brothers. 

Another great benefit, which the institu- 
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tion of public worship confers on society, 
is the regularity it imposes on the individual 
members of the community in their atten^ 
dance upon religious exercisd and instruc- 
tion. You will not be inclined to di$putq, 
I hope, that the religious sentiment requires 
exercise and instruction like all the other 
feculties of human nature. The exercise 
and instruction, which you may truly call 
the education of the religious sentiment, 
require regular attendance upoU them, and 
regular partaking of them to be effectual. 
Regularity of private devotion, it is obvious, 
cannot be enforced by any sanctions, except 
perhaps in some cases by the sanction of 
parental authority or of the authority of 
teachers and masters, which in some measure 
supplies the place of parental authority. 
The constitution of society requires a sanc- 
tion of greater operative usefulness to this 
end* Public worship must necessarily be 
periodical. In some countries, attendance 
upon this periodical meeting is compulsory 
by law. In others, the law, although it 
attaches penalties to non-attendance on 
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public worship, is through desuetude in- 
operative. But in all countries, where the 
system of public worship has been adopted, 
there is created a means by which persons, 
fcabitually neglectful of their religious 
education, are detected in their neglect, and 
there is created a public opinion which 
visits that neglect with signal censure. 

Human nature, you have learnt, is 
deceitful. There are anomalies in it which, 
we can but observe but which we cannot 
solve. One of the most astounding of these 
anomalies/ undoubtedly, is that ^e acts of 
men should so rarely conform to their belief. 
There are, for instance, many men who are 
fidly aware of the truth, that the cares of 
life often engross our attention, to the neg- 
lect and paralysis of our ' religious nature, 
and who yet so far yield to the influence of 
those cares that they practically forget 
their God. These form in every society by 
no means a small class. For them, the call 
to duty which the system of public worship 
provides is eminently beneficial ; for them, 
the only occasion on which they have the 
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means of religious edification is the day on 
which a rigid rule ofpubUc worsMp caUs 
them away fi^m their cares and temptations, 
from apathy and forgetfulness. 

But it is not merely as affording means* 
and opportunities for the ceremonial exercise 
of the purest and the most pleasurable of 
our emotional faculties, or as inducing a 
feeling of equality among all classes of 
people, or in enforcing religious education, 
that the public worship of the Deity has 
found such general adoption with mankind. 
There are benefits of a more tangible descrip- 
tion flowing from this institution — ^benefits 
making themselves felt over an extensive 
field of human concems-^benefits which 
the coldest utilitarian cannot gainsay. I 
have already stated that public worship is 
the soul of church organization, for though 
we might conceive of a Church existing 
and performing its functions by regulating 
the devotional acts of individuals, a Church 
confined to this office would speedily fall 
into decay and lose its power over society. 
Let us illustrate this by the present religious 
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condition of the mass of the Bengallee po- 
pulation. There is amongst them what, I 
believe, we must call a church, but there is 
no institution of the nature of public wor- 
ship. There are certain forms prescribed 
to the worshipper to abide by, and there 
are in the body of the priesthood servants 
of the Church to officiate in the administra- 
tion of those forms, but t)ie absence of a 
system of a public worship has, in fact, 
destroyed the disciplinary control of the 
priesthood. It is the most superficial ob- 
servation only that leads foreigners to 
ascribe to the Bengallee priesthood any power 
over the religious exercises of the nation. 
They follow but the whims of their judg- 
mans^ who choose for themselves the exer- 
cises they &.ncy necessary to their religious 
well-being. The function of the priest in 
Bengal is not to dictate to the laity the 
exercises they are to perform, but to assist 
with their peculiar knowledge the laity in 
the performance of religious acts, which the 
laity prescribe to themselves. You must, 
in order to a right comprehension of the 
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* relation between the priest and the laity in 
Bengal, separate the legitimate influence 
of the former, as the religious instructors of 
the latter, from the covert infli:^nce they 
exercise as sycophantic promoters of fena- 
ticism. You will then find that their 
legitimate influence is small— that it is only 
by flattering the vanity of their patrons 
that they can command any influence. It 
'is no more in the power of the Bengallee 
priesthood to confine the laity of Bengal to 
the performance of certain specified acts of 
religion, than for the tailors of the country 
to prescribe the fashion of the garments of 
the population, though it is considerably 
in the power of a distinguished member of 
the priesthood — ^led as be is by his self- 
interest— to promote, to stimulate the 
morbid superstitions of the popular mind, 
as it is considerably in the power of a 
fashionable tailor to promote and foster, by 
affording means for its indulgence, the love 
of fashionable dress. Hence it is that 
Bengallee society presents to the careful 
observer the anomaly of an advancing 
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superstition with the decay of legitimate 
priestly influence. The nearest approach 
to this state of things, as fer as I am aware, 
presented in any foreign society, is, or to 
speak more correctly, was to be found in 
some parts of England, where the progress 
of methodisioa left the ordained ministers of 
religion the reputation of being the least 
religious of the local commimity. i 

One inference that you will now be 
prepared to join with*me in drawing from 
this view of the nature and functions of 
public worship, is that public worship 
provides against the increase of that parti- 
cular form of superstition which you will 
permit me to call "ceremonial superstition." 
It is in acts of private devotion, where the 
fancy of the individual has unrestricted 
operation — ^in the cloister, where no autho- 
rity or example binds the worshipper — 
that new observances, new ceremonies, new 
services, take their rise. . The history of 
Hindoo superstition will afford you many 
proofs of this position. You will find that 

weak, but imaginative minds, are extremely 

7 
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apt to belfeve that the tritaltiplicatian of 
cereMomal observimcea is meritorious in 
religioii, and hi private accofrdingly they 
give fiA licc»ise to thm disordered &ncies — 
a Ik^tfis^ which they would not be allowed 
to iiidulge in amidst a large number *ctf 
feHow-worshqjpeTS perfo^ing *heir acte of 
dcfttotibii, tmdet tile feyes of muny ^hdi^poged 
to sympathfee in thfe livings of tfrazy senti- 
itetfk, and Cinder the restsrictions of rules 
and forms adopted generally after delibera- 
tidn. 

Another great benefit which flows from 
the system of public worship is the oppor- 
tunity— tfftensdle opportrinity *t6 be found — 
it ifcffordfi 'to the general dissemination of 
knowtedge in morality. It wits my duty, 
in the last lecture dielivieired hete/to place 
before ^ou statements of the Utility of the 
Brahmo Sutnaj, sts anagient of moM instruc- 
tion. 1 'think I succeeded ih convincing 
^ou, so 'far at least, '^that*there is in opera- 
tion in this coiintiy of ours no other agency 
which ^ould ^efficiently carry on the moral 
.ediiea^lion of cthe people. Our schools are 
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feTTtT) oxxt htws are defective in thiB respect, 
and nmther are sufficient for the purpose of 
moral instruction. The want of systematic, 
moral instruction is woefully fdt in our 
community. I think, I succeeded also in 
stowing that the Brahmb Sumaj from its 
very constitution, could undertake this func- 
tion with advantage. It only needed public 
support to make it extensively useful in 
this respect. In proportion as its operations 
extended, its utility in this respect would 
be increal»ed also. Now, the entire utility 
of the Bralmio Sumaj, as an agent of moral 
instruction, consists in the system of public 
worship which it has a^dopted as a part of 
its ordinary rule of action. The periodical 
expositions of moral subjects, and exhorta- 
tions to the performance of moral duty, 
would be absent if there were no assemblies 
of men to receive them. And it is the 
system of public worship alone that draws 
together these assemblies. 

In whatever light, therefore, you view 
the institution of public worship, whether 
you view the assembling of numbers of 
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intelligent beings in the worship togethet 
of the Deity as the necessary result of man's 
constitution, whether you view it as the 
only occasion which the affairs of human 
life afford for all factitious distinctions of 
society, being merged in one common cons- 
ciousness of human equality, whether you 
view it as a grand instrument of man's 
education in the highest branch of his know- 
ledge, whether you view it as the greatest 
safeguard against the progress of supersti- 
tion, whether you view it as providing for 
the moral instruction of communities, you 
cannot fail to observe, you cannot but 
admit, that the public worship of the Deity 
is in the largest measure conducive to the 
religious and moral interests of society* 
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